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““Anne'at Patricia's feet.”—p. 404. 


TWO YEARS. 
A TALE OF TO-DAY? ‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 
bere « 5% Acem £-t- e @ . 
Cuaprer III.—Tue Fiower-Suow. 
ARRY PALMER stood chatting to the middle- | carelessly; “one of the girls taken ill in the work- 
Li aged clerk, after he had seen Nelly ‘off, and room.” 
the subject: was Nelly herself. * * Ah,” replied the clerk, “they're always taking 
“There has been a scene up-stairs,” he began! ill if they’re allowed; the gin-bottles have a good 
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deal to do with their illnesses; you would wonder | 
how young they take to it—learn to drink it with 

their mother’s milk, I suppose. Miss Chapelle doesn’t 

maintain discipline up there; I said she wouldn’t | 
when she was appointed. ‘Tilley, who had the place | 
before her, never allowed them to be ill. He used to | 
send the bottles flying out of the window, and dismiss | 
some of them every week or two for misconduct: | 
now she has never dismissed one.” | 

“ How long has she had the post? I forget,” said | 
the young man, somehow unwilling to tell his rather | 
coarse-minded companion that it was she who had 
fainted. 

«A year ago, when her father died.” 

“Oh! ah! she’s the daughter of that old clerk of 
ours ; now I remember.” 

“Yes, and a pretty creature enough,” answered 
the clerk, who admired a bolder style. 

“T never noticed,” was the rejoinder, which was 
true enough up to that hour. ‘Old Chapelle drank, 
didn’t he ?” 

“Like a fish,’ was the reply. ‘Nelly used to | 
come and look him up of a Saturday, when he had | 
his pay. We gave him only sixty, and he took it 
weekly. He couldn’t keep a penny. She managed 
to keep him pretty straight, for he wasn’t a bad 
fellow ; but sometimes he gave her the slip. I have 
gone to the ‘Fox in the Hole’ to hear him hold forth.” 

“Hold forth,” echoed his listener. 

“Yes,” laughed the clerk, who was garrulous, and 
had little chance of indulging his propensity. ‘He 
had been a parson, you know, and avery good speech 
he could make. I’ve stood treat to set him agoin’. 
He was always best at it when he was tipsy.” 

* How had he fallen so low?” asked his listener, 
with interest. 

“He used to say he was an Esau, an Jad sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. He meant he 
had given up being a clergyman, because it didn’t 
pay,” said the clerk, rubbing his hands together, and 
laughing as at a capital joke. 

“Tt would surely have paid all that we gave 
him,” interrupted the young man. 

“Oh, he didn’t come to us till he had knocked 
about a good bit. He got into a distillery at first, 
and had two hundred: that was four times what he 
had as @ curate somewhere on the other side the 
water, and he had a wife and a lot of children. It 
was the two hundred that tempted him; and he used 
to say he never would have done it for himself, but | 
only for the wife and the little ones. The poor old 
chap would cry at his own talk too, and say that he 
was still a clergyman, and that nothing could make 
him anything but a clergyman.” 

“Orders are indelible, you know,” said his lis- 
tener. ‘ Well?” 

“ Well, he lost his situation, and the two hundred, 
for which he had sold himself to Satan, as he used | 
to say.” 





| pitals, and found him at last. 


“ How did he lose it ?” 

“He got tipsy, and told his employers that the 
stuff they dealt in was the ruin of men, body ang 
soul. Rather queer, wasn’t it? Of course they 
sacked him, and he went on from bad to worse ; wag 
secretary to a society where the committee worried 
him to death—his old rector got him that; at last he 
came to us.” 

« And died,” said the young man. 

“Ay. He gave Nelly the slip one Saturday, I 


remember he folded up twenty shillings in a bit of 
paper and left it for her. ‘ Give this to my daughter’ 
he said, and I counted the money after he was gone, 
| How that girl did cry over it; for I went to their 
| place after him, when he didn’t make his appearance 
| on Monday, nor all the week after. You would haye 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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thought him the best husband and father that ever 
lived to have heard them all. He never went home 
that night, nor the next, nor the next, and it was 
Nelly who went to the police-stations and the hos. 
He had been taken 
to Guy’s in a fit, they said. At any rate, he died 
there, and was all the time insensible. My opinion 
is that he was tight, and cracked his head on the 
pavement. He was very unsteady on his legs when 
he wasn’t sober—used to hold on to the back of a 
chair, or anything, to make a speech.” 

Harry Palmer was silent. Coarsely and unfeelingly 
as it had been told, he was touched by that story of 
a wounded conscience, a broken heart, and a ruined 
life. He had imagination enough to conceive the 
struggle, the burden, the despair of it as regarded 
the man himself—the agony to those who loved 
him. 

«And he left a wife and two daughters, you said,” 
observed he, after a pause. 

“Yes, Nelly and another. The wife isn’t much; 
one of the regular selfish sort—thinks of nobody but 
herself. WNelly’s the best of the lot. The governor 
took quite a fancy to her when'she came about at 
the time of the death, and put her up there to look 
after the women. Reading in the newspaper some 
of these women’s schemes put him up to it; and 
Tilley was a bit of a brute.” 

“What does she get ?” 

“Twelve shillings a week.” 

«A good deal less than Tilley had.” 

“Only half; but then she’s only a girl.” 

“ Does she do half the work ?” he asked. 

“Half the work! she does nearer double. She's 
splendid bookkeeper, and does a day’s work at the 
cutting-machine besides; but I don’t believe she 


| keeps the women in order.” 


“They are quiet.” 
“Yes, they’re quiet enough; but when they're 
quietest there’s most mischief brewing. I’ve often 


| thought they’d set us on fire some day, or something 


of that sort. They’re a bad lot; I wouldn’t likes 


| girl of mine up among them.” 
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Then, suddenly remembering his engagement, 
Hlarry Palmer started up from his easy posture on 
the office stool, and hurried over to the house to find 
his sister Anne patiently waiting for him, and 
Patricia sitting composedly at some fancy work. 

“Why aren’t you ready, Pat?” he cried, as he 
came into the room. “ We shall be very late.” 

“You are very late,” she replied. “I was ready 
long ago, and now I am not going. It is time that 
some one made a demonstration against this sort of | 
thing. You never go anywhere without keeping us | 
waiting.” | 

“You have nothing else to do,” he said. 

“JT wish I had something else to do,” she answered, | 
with a vehemence he had never seen her use. “I | 
wish I had, even it was to earn my bread ;” and | 
she began to work hard at some useless coloured 
thing. 

“Come on then, Anne,” he said, with assumed 
carelessness and real chagrin, “ come on, and leave | 
Pat in the sulks.” | 

“She will come with us this time, won’t you, | 
Patricia ?” said Anne, going up to her, and pleading | 
more with her eyes than her tongue. | 

“No,” said Patricia, quietly ; “I see no reason to | 
alter my mind, and it is silly to do so without a | 
reason, I think you ought to go at once.” 

And they went, but certainly not to enjoy theni- 
selves; and it was innocent Anne after all who 
suffered most at the time, though the little breach 
between the brother and sister was to work more 
future harm to the former. Patricia was his 
favourite sister. She was handsome, and high- 
minded, and firm. Anne’s good humour concealed 
4 little her higher qualities, as good humour often 
does, She put up better with the faults of those 
she loved—a thing which very few can do; they 
either cannot see them at all, or seeing them are far 
severer to them—far sorer over them—than they 
would be to the same faults in a person less | 
beloved. | 

Harry Palmer nad come in full of Nelly’s story, 
which he had intended to pour out to his sisters ; 
he went away without a word of excuse, and kept it 
to himself. 

They were very late, for the drive to the Horticul- , 
tural Gardens was a long one. A royal princess, the 
great attraction to the city people, had been there 
and had departed; most of the visitors were depart- | 
ing too. Just as they entered in, another lady and 
gentleman were coming out—acquaintances, for there, | 
was a stoppage, and shaking of hands between the 
gentlemen, and between Harry Palmer and the | 
lady, | 

“My sister, Mrs. Jobson,” said the former, and 
the two ladies bowed. 

“We'll go in again,” said the gentleman, seizing 
at once upon Harry Palmer’s arm. “I was getting | 
awfully bored,” he added, in an aside, as he led the 





| 





way through the silken, perfumed press at the gate, 


leaving his wife and Anne Palmer to follow. 


“Perhaps you are tired, and do not care to go 
back. If so, do not let us take you into the crowd 
again,” said Anne to her companion, looking down 
on the almost childish face and figure with her kind 
eyes. 

“No, I am not a bit tired; and I would have 
enjoyed it so much if Richard had only eared for it, 
and not kept on grumbling so,” pouted the little 
lady. 

Anne looked again. She was certainly beautiful, 
as a perfect piece of fruit is beautiful, or rather as a 
baby is beautiful, with large clear eyes, and dazzling 
skin, and soft red mouth, and pearly teeth all glitter- 
ing through her gauzy veil. 

“Perhaps he has an appointment,’ suggested 
Anne. “ We are quite late.” 

“Oh, no! He is always like that,”, she answered, 
briskly. The little woman was evidently dying to 
be out with her grievance. ‘“ He wants to smoke 
his cigars or to talk to men. He promised to be in 
to tea last night, and he didn’t come home till twelve 
o’clock; and I had supper all by myself, and fell 
asleep on the sofa, Don’t you think it’s a shame 
for a gentleman to treat a lady so? and we’ve only 
been six weeks married ;” and she pouted again for 
the space of minute. 

Anne thought she would leave the appeal un- 
answered. In any one else she would have considered 


| it treason ; but she pitied the mere child of a woman 


too much to blame her. 

“ Are you very fond of flowers?” she said, by way 
of diversion. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“These are very lovely.” 

“Oh, but you have no idea how lovely some of 
them were. They have gone away now.” 

“ Gone away ?” said Anne, 

“Yes; a great many went away with the princess. 
Some of their bonnets were so sweetly pretty! you 
can’t think how pretty! There was one with white 
lace and pale geraniums—oh, such a beauty !” 

Anne smiled. She had spoken of a lovely'group 
of roses, but since her companion evidently preferred 
the flowers in bonnets, on the inexhaustible subject 


| of bonnets Anne entered accordingly, only claiming 


her companion’s attention now and then for some of 
the rare specimens for which she kept looking out 


| on her own behalf. 


They followed the gentlemen. Every now and 
then Harry looked back at his sister, who nodded 
good-humouredly, as much as to say, ‘Go on; never 
mind me ;” and his companion, who had taken his 
arm, seemed to claim his attention entirely, leaving 
the ladies to themselves, as a matter of course. 

“One of. those men,” said Anne, when giving 
Patricia an account of her afternoon, “who dislike 
the companionship of women——” 
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« And who are not fit for the companionship of 
men,” added Patricia, bitterly. ‘I tremble when I 
see Harry with any of them. I know the style of 
man as if I saw ,him—dull eyed and heavy jawed, 
with a narrow forehead and a neck like a prize ox.” 

“ He certainly had most of those characteristics,” 
said Anne. “I was favoured with a view of his back 
most of the time, and that was broad enough. Some 
people would call him handsome, I dare say, but he 
has a settled scowl even when he smiles.” 

“ And Harry has gone to dine with him! 
you had gone too,” said Patricia, thoughtfully. 

“ He told his wife to ask us both, and the poor little 
thing pressed me to come; but I did not like to 
leave you, dear,” replied Anne. 

“You ought certainly to have gone,” said her 
sister. 

“Ts Harry not at home to-night?” said their 
father, as he sat down to the early supper which he 
took befere retiring to his room, and a frown 
darkened his face when Anne replied that he was 
dining with a friend. 

“Connected with the business,” put in Patricia. 
And the frown settled for the night in spite of Anne, 
who, by way of diversion, gave an exceedingly inno- 
cent account of the invitation. At length he kissed 
them and went off to bed at the primitive hour of 
nine, seemingly quite unconcerned about the four 
dreary hours which the sisters spent in waiting for 
the diner-out. 

They sat on in the dark, or rather in the light of 
the summer moon, Anne at Patricia’s feet, talking 
together in whispers. Then for a long time they 
were silent. At last he came. It was Patricia who 
lighted the room, and to her scrutinising eye the 
clear face was a little blurred, the frank blue eyes a 
little dimmed and her quick ear detected several 
faults of pronunciation. His host had plied him 
with champagne and then with brandy and water too 
freely. They parted for the night at the drawing- 
room door, Patricia refusing the usual good-night 
kiss and hastening up-stairs. When a little later 
Anne entered their room and closed the door, Patricia 
stood in the middle of the floor holding her head 
with both her hands. 

“ Anne—Anne!” she cried, “this life is worse 
than death !” 


I wish 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHAPELLES. 
THE cab containing Nelly Chapelle stopped, as 
directed, at No. 14, Elm Row. It was a row, and a 
long row, of dismal little brick boxes; the elms were 
an imagination only. No. 14 was exactly like No. 
15, and that was exactly like No. 50; three papered 
boxes to the front, on the top of the others, and 
three at the back. Each house in the row, however, 
held at least three families. The ground floor at No. 
14 was rented by the Chapelles for three shillings 





a week. The mother and her two daughters hag , 
hitherto contrived to make the place look quite 
decent. Mrs. Chapelle, a rather helpless woman where 
dealing with strangers was concerned, managed very 
well indoors. The front room looked like a littl 
parlour, where a few books in a hanging bookshelf, a 
few simply-framed drawings in chalk and pencil on 
the wall,and a vase of flowers on a small worktable, 
made the absence of more substantial furniture pags 
unnoticed. There was another little table and four 
cane chairs, and an article which looked like a chif. 
fonier, but was in truth Nelly’s little bed, which 
assumed that shape by day. The back room was a 
bedroom for the mother and sister; the cooking, 
what there was of it, being done in the little back 
kitchen, used in common by the whole house. 

Mary was ten years older than Nelly, the three 
children who had come in between having been 
swept away by scarlet fever in one week, at a time 
when the family had been suffering extreme priva- 
tion. Poor Mary had missed all Nelly’s beauty, but 
she had had the advantage of education which Nelly 
had not. She had been sent to school and had been 
taught a few accomplishments. Her mother had 
improved her music on a hired piano at the time 
when her father gained his two hundred a year. 
She, like the mother, was an unenergetic, unenter- 
prising woman. She would do the task that was set 
before her to the best of her power, but would seek 
for and strive for nothing beyond. She was but 
girl when the task of breadwinning was set before 
her sternly enough. At the same time it happened 
that one of the tradespeople in the neighbourhood 
had ambitious daughters and wanted a daily go- 
verness ; and so, without looking about for anything 
better, Mary Chapelle took the situation and got 
paid less than half the value of her services. This 
engagement, however, led to one or two similar ones, 
and Mary was well content so long as she was fully 
employed. But employment was not always to be 
had, and as the family circumstances became poorer, 
her pay became poorer too. She had to depend on 
personal recommendations, their lodgings being too 
shabby for any one to seek her there. She could 
have had more than one engagement at the public 
houses which abounded in the neighbourhood, for 
she had a naturally powerful voice, of great sweet- 
ness too, though quite uncultivated, but this she 
revolted from; and, even at his worst, her father 
would not have allowed her to accept the degrading 
position of a lure to drunkenness and worse. So she 
had to tramp long distances in all weathers to teach 
at the houses of the friends and relations of her 
various pupils—sometimes welcomed by a friendly 
kiss from the Anna Maria or Sophia Ann whom she 
instructed in the art of torturing her neighbours 2 
a cracked piano, and set down in a warm parlour; 
perhaps offered a glass of porter, or a cup of tea, and 
sometimes shown into a chill unused room, ad 
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treated—well, as badly as the instrument without | at its height before, at Nelly’s entreaty, the nearest 


deserving it so much. _ Practitioner was sent for. He treated her very 
Nelly, on the other hand, ccakd do nothing in| | efficiently, and the mother nursed her well, and they 
particular ; © could neither draw nor play, though she | went into debt to the grocer and butcher to procure , 
had a far more sweet and winning voice than her | for her what she required to strengthen her; but all © 
sister, and a better and quicker ear. She had been | to no purpose. The disease abated, but Mary was to 
porn in their days of poverty, and owed all the edu- | go out no more. Her strength could not be coaxed 
cation she had to her father, who taught her, and | back. Her cough would not go away. She got up 
set her tasks in writing and arithmetic, and even the | and crept about, and did some much-needed needle- 
rudiments of Latin. A capital little housewife was | work for Nelly, and was very sweet and patient; but 
Nelly at fifteen, making ends meet better than either | they had all come to know that she was going soon. 
the mother or Mary, and repaying her father’s care When Nelly alighted from the cab, anxious, if 
with a tender watchfulness over the great sin of the | possible, to get into the house without being noticed, 
besotted man. Nelly was his guardian angel, and | she felt, almost before she saw, that there was some- 
she trod, unpolluted, where angels do not fear to/| thing strange about it. The little worktable with 
tread, just because they do not fear pollution. Sad | its crochet cover and vase of flowers was not to be 
scenes Nelly had seen with those clear eyes of hers. | seen. The blind was down: so were those of the 
Evil men and sinful women she had met on the dark | windows above. Still Nelly, though oppressed by a 
streets, where she hovered waiting for her charge; | feeling of the apprehension which used to haunt her 
Jut no harm had come to her—nay, good had come. | in the old days, did not think of death. She had 
Her tenderness for one sinner made her tender of | left Mary better than usual in the morning, talking 
other sinners, made her believe in endless possi- | even of days to come. She herself had felt unwell, 
bilities of goodness in the very worst. her diet being somewhat of the lowest, a good deal 
Many a night, too, the poor child had sat up wait- | lower than prison fare or workhouse either; and the 
ing for her father, when the mother was too weak for | heat of the day in that close den of hers, had over- 
the task, and Mary had to be fresh for the morrow’s | powered her. She felt faint again as she looked up. 
labour, knowing well what she had to expect when he | “ How stupid I am,” she thought. “Of course, I am 
came—not, indeed, oaths and brutalities, but idiotic | home early, and the blinds are down to keep out the 
smiles, which banished joy from Neliy’s face for| sun.” But when she saw her mother’s face at the 
days, and maudlin affection that wrung her heart | door, then she knew that it was not that, but that 
with anguish. And then had come that last agony | one had ceased to see the light of this world for 
of apprehension—that crowning misery of a death-| ever. Mary was dead. 
bed in an hospital-ward, with no gleam of kindly} Mary was dead; but when that one afternoon and 
recognition to soften it. It was a sad youth for a | night was over, work must go on with Nelly as usual. 
girl, and many would have broken down under it ; | She must leave the house in the early morning and 
but Nelly had that pure and perfect health which | proceed to the factory, and fill her place there, lest 
belongs to some delicate natures, and though she | it should be filled for her, and she trembled to think 
grew up pale as any lily, she had never knowna day’s | of that. Work was precious, and she thought of the 
sickness. It was terrible to break down now when | money they owed already, and determined to report 
her strength was needed more than ever. For weeks | herself at once as quite well and only ask for one 
she had been the sole support of the family. Mary’s | more afternoon on which she might follow her sister 
health had suddenly failed ; she had been complain- | to her place of rest. 
ing of a cold in the spring, and to her mother’s | So the next day saw Nelly at her post again, and 
petition, that she should stay at home and nurse her- | when the hour arrived at which Mr. Palmer was to 
self, she had replied: “It is only a cold. It will go| be found in the counting-room, she descended and 
away of itself.’ So she went out one morning as| made her request. It was granted, as a matter of 
usual, and in going from one house to another, was | course, and one of the younger clerks of the esta- 
caught in a cold heavy shower. The house she went | blishment was ordered to take her place for the day 
to was one of the comfortless genteel sort. She was | she named. 
put into a room kept for show, with a great yellow| Just as Nelly was turning away from the desk at 
and black paper fire-screen instead of a fire. She | which the father sat, and had been sitting, as it 
put off her wet cloak and asked that it might be happened that morning, for some time, the son 
dried for her; but her feet were damp, and she | entered the office Nelly bowed gravely and would 
shivered as she sat guiding the hopelessly awkward | have passed out in silence, but he stopped her, and 
fingers of her pupil over the keys. When she came | 








| inquired if she was quite well. 

home it was with eyes and cheeks uv naturally bright, “Quite well now, thank you,” replied Nelly, grate- 

with a short weak cough and a cuiting pain—in a | ful for the opportunity of proclaiming her efficiency. 

word, with inflammation of the lungs. “Tt was only the heat—and,” she added, seeing that 
Mary was so uncomplaining that the disease was! the heat was likely to be as great as ever—“and 
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my sister’s illness. She died yesterday before I could 
reach home, though you were kind enough to send 
me so early.” 

Harry Palmer caught his father’s eyes fixed sternly 
upon him, and he allowed Nelly to pass, and took his 
place at one of the desks. His father took no notice 
of him whatever, though they had not met that 
morning before. The young man had not made his 
appearance at the breakfast-table, and had thereby 


defeated the efforts of his sisters to conceal the state | 


of matters the preceding evening, or rather morn- 
ing. Age is wakeful and suspicious, and his cross- 





| questioning at the breakfast-table, together with the. 
knowledge that the house had not been shut up 
till the small hours, had made the truth apparent 
to him. Dissipation was utterly repugnant to him, 
and he was bitterly offended with his son, but he had 
not made up his mind how to treat him, and go he 
did the worst thing possible—he kept silence, 
was his custom to hand over certain letters every 
morning. This morning he kept them to himself 
| and left his son to sit idle; and at last Harry Palmer 


| zose and left the office. 
| 





(To be continued.) 











SECOND PAPER. 

F the innumerable other illustrations 
\; which suggest themselves, we select 
L® only two, and these more special and 
personal in their tone. St. Paul, I 
think, loved Timothy before any 
other of his friends; and that not simply because 
he had wori him to the faith and service of Christ— 
he had many other friends who owed even their own 
souls to him; but of Timothy he always speaks 
with peculiar tenderness, and once* he expressly 
affirms that he knew no man “ of an equal soul” 
with him. Timothy was with the apostle at 
Athens. While he sojourned and laboured in that 
city, St. Paul heard that his recent converts at 
Thessalonica had been called to endure a great fight 
of afflictions, that they were troubled and perse- 
cuted on every side, and that some of them, if not 
falling away from the faith, were slipping into 
errors both of doctrine and practice. 

Now we know enough of the apostle, and of his 
fatherly anxiety for the churches he had planted, 
to be sure that such tidings would fill him with 
care and grief, that he would be willing to lay 
down his life to save the Thessalonians from their 
peril. Yet, though he would not have counted his 
life dear unto him if, by losing it, he might save 
them, there was one thing—as we should think, 
a much lesser thing—which he found it very hard 
_ todo. It was to send the only friend he then had 
with him to Thessalonica with instruction and 
advice. We could hardly have believed that the 
apostle would have hesitated to do anything which 
the service of Christ and the cure of souls de- 
manded of him, had he not told us with his own 
mouth that he did hesitate. But he has told us. 
If we turn to 1 Thess. iii. 1—8, we find his own 
account of the conflict he had with himself before 
he could determine to send Timothy to Thessa- 
lonica and be left alone at Athens. He has already 
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| told the Thessalonians how grieved he was to hear 
such sorrowful news of them, that he would haye 
| come to them if he could, that he had desired to 


| see their face with great desire, that he had tried 


| to come again and again, but had always been 
hindered. He goes on to say that now at last 
when he could no longer forbear, only, as the words 
imply, when the imperative sense of duty had 
overmastered the exigencies of personal feeling, 
he had sent Timothy—had determined “ to be left 
alone.at Athens ”—that his friend might establish 
and comfort them in the faith. How long and 
sharp the conflict was before he could consent to 
let Timothy leave him, we may infer from the 
fact that twice in a few sentences, once in verse 1, 
and again in verse 5, he repeats the phrase, 
“when I could no longer forbear.” In his dread of 
losing the only friend he had with him, he had 
forborne as long as he could, had put off parting 
with him, had tried to hope that there would be 
no need to part with him. 

That throws new light on the character of the 
apostle, does it not? Tome it seems to set him 
closer to us, and make him dearer to us; for it 
shows that even the heroic Paul found duty hard, 
even as we find it hard. He did it, but he hesi- 
tated about doing it ; he had to compel himself to 
do it; it pained and grieved his heart to doit. 
Nothing, indeed, would be more base than to 
take pleasure in pulling a great man down to 
our own low level. But, on the other hand, 
nothing can well be better or more animating for us 
than to feel that, great as he is, he is nevertheless 
aman. Nor do we degrade St. Paul to any low 
level by saying—rather, by acknowledging, for Ib 
is he who says it—that he found it hard to do his 
duty, if only we remember what it was that made 
it hard, and th: i, however hard it was, he did it. 
It was nothing but his pure deep love for Timothy, 
nothing but his profound craving for the human 





* Phil. ii, 20. 


sympathy which made the Divine sympathy real, 
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ST. PAUL AS A FRIEND. 
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and present to him, that led him to demur and 
hesitate before he could determine to send his 
#son” away and to be left alone. The apostle 
does not suffer in our thoughts, for he discharges 
the ministry of his apostleship at the very greatest 
cost and loss; and if the apostle does not suffer, 
how much does the man gain, and the friend! 
Who would have thought, if he had not told_us, 
that St. Paul was so tender and devoted in ‘his 
personal attachments, that to sacrifice these, or the 
temporary enjoyment of them, was the sacrifice 
which he found it most difficult to make? Instead 
of lowering, it elevates our conception of Paul to 
learn that he, who had “left” all else, also left 
love, the profoundest and most sensitive human 
love, for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s. 

We have an almost parallel instance in 2 Cor. 
vii From that Epistle we know into what a 
tumult of grief and anxiety the apostle was thrown 
when tidings came that his converts at Corinth 
were departing from the faith. Some of them 
had fallen into gross and notorious immorality ; 





grieved them, and can only console himself with 
the happy effects of their grief—that it was a 
sorrow to repentance and life. In one verse he 


| begs them to forgive and receive him; in another, 


he is lost in admiration of the virtues they have 
displayed. In short, he lays bare his whole heart 
to us, and we see in what a tumult of fervid 
passionate excitement it was. Yet, beneath all 
this grief and joy, this intense sympathy with the 
Corinthians, there runs and heaves an under- 
current of feeling for Titus hardly less passionate 
and intense. The mere coming of Titus has been 
a great comfort to him; and not only his coming, 
but the assurance that the Corinthians had been 
kind to Titus and had comforted him. “I was 
comforted in your comfort: yea, and exceedingly 
the more I rejoiced for the joy of Titus, because 
his spirit was refreshed by you all.” In the 
frankness of confidential talk, Paul had often 
boasted to Titus of the Corinthians—how good 
they were, how gifted, how kind; and now it is an 
inexpressible happiness to him that his boasts 


others were denying the very incarnation and | have been verified—‘ if I have boasted to him of 
resurrection of Christ. Some were abusing their | you, I am not ashamed;” and that Titus has 


freedom; others were striving to impose the yoke 
of the law on their brethren; anda few were sus- 
pecting and ridiculing the apostle himself, insinu- 
ating that he was actuated by sinister motives, 
sneering at his rhetoric as contemptible, and at 
the meanness of his “presence.” He writes his 
First Epistle to them, arguing, reproving, beseech- 
ing—exhausting himself in appeals to their reason 
and conscience and heart. No sooner is the letter 
dispatched than he grows restless with apprehen- 
sion; he fears that it will do harm rather than 
good. His fears so goad and prick him that he 
cannot stay at Ephesus, or indeed in any other 
city. He sends Titus to Corinth, to ascertain and 
report how his letter has been received. He bids 
Titus meet him, as quickly as he can, in Macedonia. 
He wanders from city to city, finding no rest. At 
times he “repents” that he had written a letter 
Which could not fail to cause much grief. He 
is overwhelmed with disappointment when in 
city after city he inquires for Titus in vain. And 
at length, when Titus reaches him with happy 
tidings, he breaks into a passion of love and grief, 
ruth, and thankfulness, which we may trace in 
every paragraph, and almost every sentence, of his 
Second Epistle. 

But the point we have to mark is that which 
comes out in the seventh chapter. As we read it, 
itis really almost impossible to tell whether his 
friend Titus, or his converts at Corinth, are most 
in his mind and heart. It is one of the most 
impassioned utterances in all literature. Now he 
gleries in the Corinthians. They fill him with 
comfort to overflowing, joy to painful excess. 
And, again, he grieves that he should ever have 





learned to love them with a deep “inward affec- 
tion.” And thus throughout the chapter, he makes 
much of the Corinthians and much of Titus, till 
we cannot say whether we more admire the apostle 
or love the friend 

It would be easy to adduce many other passages 
in which St. Paul’s friendship, his deep constant 
craving for human sympathy, and his quick 
ardent response to every touch of personal affec- 
tion, find utterance in forms quite as striking 
and beautiful as those at which we have glanced. 
But, perhaps, these will suffice. Taken from 
different periods of his life, they all breathe a most 
tender, loving, passionate spirit, and prove that he 
was not less excellent as a friend than as a servant 
and minister of the truth. 

Such a view of St. Paul’s character shows in 
what spirit we should fill the human relations into 
which love enters. No austere eremite of the woods, 
no recluse bent ‘only on saving his own soul, could 
possibly have spoken the words we have heard St. 
Paul speak. For Simon Stylites to have uttered 
them would have been more difficult than to have 
grovelled in his filth on the pillar’s top for thirty 
years. To hate men, to shrink from them, to 
break away from any natural human ties on plea 
of serving God, is alien to the spirit of the Gospel, 
St. Paul, the greatest exponent of the Gospel, 
teaches us to seek perfection by loving men and 
serving them. From him we learn to open our 


| hearts to all affection, to prove that we are 


good Christians by showing that we are good 


friends. 
This, however, is a common and familiar truth. 


Let us touch a lesson more special and germane. 
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Youth is the season of friendship. Then we most 

easily yield ourselves to the attractions of what- 

ever is admirable, or seems admirable to us, and are | 
most easily moved to love whatever seems great | 
or good or fair. But when we have grown harder 

with years, we are a little apt to look down on the | 
feelings natural to that period as romantic in the | 
bad sense—as vain, illusory, dangerous. Parents, 
for example, will often, not simply try to save their 
children from injurious friendships and attach- 
ments, but will distrust the sincerity of their 
feelings, and sneer at friendship and love as things 
of no account. And thus they often wound sensi- 
tive hearts with a pain of the intensity of which 
they have no conception, or breed a selfish scep- 
ticism and hardness with which they are after- 
ward shocked: meaning kindness, they are often 
most unkind. We cannot for a moment suppose | 





CT 
All these fancies and their kin—and they play, 
large and tragical part in many lives—are rebuked 
by the example of St. Paul. If he shrank from 
being left alone, he also shrank from being lef, 
with only one friend. “Only Luke is with me! 
he sighs to Timothy: “do your best to comet 
me, that I may at least have two friends with me, 
and bring Mark, if you can, that I may haye 
three.” His heart was large enough to hold many 
friends. And, as we have seen, while he loya 
them, and that most tenderly, for their own sakes, 
he loved them most of all because their friendship 
made God’s friendship more real to him,—becange 
their love brought home to him the love of God, 
Only the love of good men could do that. And 
hence, in the whole circle of his personal friends, 
we find none but good men—none of his Hebrey 
or Greek fellow-students who had rejected the 


that St. Paul would have taken that tone. Him-' Gospel, for example, but only men and wome 
self as keen and sensitive and faithful a friend as | who, if not eminent in capacities and gifts, loved 
ever man had, all human friendship and love were | Christ and gave themselves to the service of man 
sacred to him. He could not have spoken of them | Hence, too, it was that, when human love failed 
with a sneer. He would have respected them | him, he could rest in the love of Christ; when no 
even when they were excessive or wrongly placed. | man stood by him as he confronted the lion, he 
He would have said, “This pure holy feeling is! could feel that the Lord stood by him, and 
given to be the spring and blessing of your life. | strengthened him, and delivered him out of the 
It is too precious to be lavished on unworthy | lion’s mouth. 
objects, or to be too hastily bestowed.” If therefore we take this most true and tender 
But if parents and guardians are sometimes to | friend for our exemplar, we shall learn from him 
blame, young persons, in the fervent period when | how to choose our friends: that only those who 
attachments are most natural and most graceful, | are good, who love God and man, will be able to 
often take up what are really romantic and im-_ fulfil the highest offices of friendship for us; that 
practicable notions. They admire, let us say, | so soon as anything wrong or base creeps into our 
some person of their own sex—their own sew, since | relations with others, our friendship with them 
that may save us from dubious interpretations. | becomes a snare and a peril. We shall also lear 
They hear and read and talk much of loyalty and de- | that, strong as our craving for human sympathy 
votion. Their friend is, and ought to be, everything | and affection may be, and right as it is for us to 
tothem. To love any one else as they do him or | make friends of men, the true Friend, the best 
her, would be a sin against love—a sort of in-| Friend, is He who will stand by us when men 
fidelity. And, indeed, there are vain and selfish | desert us, who can go with us where men cannot 
persons of all ages who fall into this or a similar | accompany us, if they would. The great Friend— 
mistake. They must have their friend all tothem- | the Friend who sticketh closer than a brother, 
selves. They may have more friends than one, | closer even than “brother Paul,” is He who will 
but none of their friends must haive any friend but | be with us in life, and death, and after death; and 
themselves. They even think jealousy a part of| all other friendships are valuable to us in pro 
love, instead of its death, or a proof that their love | portion as they lead us to Him and keep us with 
has been love of self and not of some one else. | Him. 





REST FOR THE WEARY. 


"| HERE’S a voice coming in from the ocean, There’s a glory flung over the valleys, 
T A wealth on the wide-rolling plain ; 
There is joy in the pine-covered alleys, 

A mist of delight in the glen— 
And the bosom by serrow unbled, 
With dreams of that glory is led, 
Where the rover would fain find a nest, 
And the sigh of the weary is—“ rest!” 


For ever and ever it sings ; 


Hears various songs that it brings. 
To young Hope, all dauntless and brave, 
Wild freedom sings over the wave; 
But the moan of its labouring breast, 
Like the sigh of the weary, seeks—“ rest!” 


| 
And the heart in the sounding commotion | 
| 
| 
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‘«¢ And the bosom by sorrow unbled, 
With dreams of that glory is lei.’”—p. 403. 
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There’s a charm in the sweet summer voices, 
A fulness of life on the earth, 

When the vigour of being rejoices 
In singing, and dancing, and mirth— 

And the bosom by winter unchilled, 

Lightly moves to the song, and is filled 

With the fulness of hope to be blest ; 

But the sigh of the weary is—“ rest !” 


There’s a glow in the brightness of morning, 
When banners of light are unfurled, 
In purple and amber adorning, 
To wave o’er the carolling world— 
And the heart that is lightsome and gay 
Beats time to the tune of the day; 
While the mourner is dark and depressed, 
And the sigh of the weary is—“ rest!” 


—— 

Alas! it is not in tie pleasure 

That earth can afiord, or the gain, 
Or the fame, that a heart finds its measure 

Of gladness, that has not its pain. 
But earnestly gazing afar, 
Through tempest and cloud-track, one Star 
Shines calm in the eye of the blest, 
When the sigh of the weary is—* rest!” 


O Hope, from the far-seeming heaven, 
Burn bright on the path I must tread; 
Till the wounds of the strife I have striven 

Be stanched by the Hand that has bled; 
Till the tears of the midnight of woe 
Be as gems when the dawning shall glow; 
And no more in my heaven-calmed breast 
Shall the sigh of the weary be “ rest!” 


J. H. 











THE BAG OF BLESSINGE. 


A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. BY THE REV. P. B. 


POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” 


“JOHN CLIPSTICK’S CLOCK,” THE “‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER II. 
ata’ was the great happiness of little John 


Patch to have a wife like minded in all | 


religious matters with himself. She 


ES@ was fond of singing, and music of 


every kind; and it used to be her 
delight to hear John singing always when he lived 
near her father’s house. She commenced by 


liking his singing, and finished up by liking | 


himself. The whole thing was as easy as possible. 
“Here’s John singing,” and another would say, 
“ Here’s singing John.” 
scholar, and how could she distinguish between 
the two—singing John and John singing? Why, 
you couldn’t say the two together half-a-dozen 
times without mixing them up, and laughing at 
yourself, and making every one else laugh at you 
too. And so John sang Jessie into matrimony ; 
and then apparently turned himself for the re- 
mainder of his natural life into a musical box, 
playing an indefinite number of tunes, never 
running down, and always to be found at No. 1, 
Ivy Lane 

Now, thougn John Patch was a little man, he 
had packed up inside him all the feelings which 
belong to the finest specimens of our race. 

On the present occasion then, when he retired 
from the presence of the huge Mr. Taps, and was 
fairly at anchor behind the breakwater of his own 
home, he began to think, and speculate, and speak. 

“ Jessie,” said Mr. Patch, “ our big neighbour has 
just been having me up; and—would you believe 
it?—wants me to give over singing! His wife, too, 
grudges me a jump now and again, when I get off 
the board. I don’t think they can be happy 


Jessie wasn’t much of a | 


people themselves; and most likely can’t bear 
others to be so either. 

“Just look at the mercies we have. Ever since 
we've been married, we’ve had bread to eat, and 
sometimes bread to give. There’s Johnny, the 
finest little chap of his age in the town; and who 
ever saw a prettier darling than our Jane? and as 
to the baby—well, it’s like its mother, that’s all; 
but then that’s a great deal,” said the tailor; “and 
on this score we must sing.” 

“ And there’s our health, John,” said his wife; 
“we're strong and hearty, and when any little 
troubles have come, we’ve always been brought 
through them; and if we have to work hard, as 
we certainly must, well, haven’t we the work 
to do?” 

“Yes, we should sing at work and for work, too,” 
said the tailor. “Then look at this nice little 
house, and the rent paid up to last Saturday, and 
no milk bill, and no bread bill; and love to each 
| other ; and, above all, the love of God to us, and 
| the gift of his own Son; and to think that the 
| like of us are precious in the sight of God, to be 
; sure I'll sing! 

* When all Thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise.’ 








There’s many a man, Jessie, with a turbot for 
dinner, who wouldn’t think it worth saying grace 
| over, if he hadn’t lobster sauce too. I wonder, 
now, why our big neighbour never sings,” said 
the tailor to his wife. 

“Oh, but he does though,” said the latter; 
“you only hear him grunt and growl, but he can 








ot for 
: grace 
onder, 
” said 


latter; 
he can 
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sing well enough. When I went home with Mr. 


Jones’s things late last Saturday night, who should 
I meet staggering along the street, and singing 
that he wouldn’t ‘ go home till morning,’ but our 
neighbour Taps. I can tell you he didn’t sing 
badly at all; and one couldn’t but think ’twas a 
pity he put such a good voice to such a bad use. 
But, who knows? the Lord has his own way of 
doing things, and he can teach Mr. Taps to sing 
something better than that some day.” 

“Right, wife,” said the tailor; “ you’re a’most 
always right, and you're certainly right now. 
Only to think of the blessed ones in the land of 
glory, where there’s a new song, and folk ‘harping 


with their harps ;’ and what does it say about | 
| tobe done. At any rate, anything is better than 


them ?—‘ They are redeemed from every kindred, 
and nation, and tongue; and have made their 
robes white in the blood of the Lamb.’ No doubt 
lots of them were as bad, and, may be, worse than 
ourneighbour; and hated all psalm-singing and the 
like, for a long time; and thought all God’s people 
who sang hymns, snivelling hypocrites, and nobody 
knows whai; but they were turned, and then they 
took to psalms themselves. Lots of people who 
used to brawl in public-houses have been con- 


verted to God; and then they found they could | 


be merry without being drunk, and that a merry 
heart can sing psalms—ay, and whistle them too. 
I hold with that man who said that ‘he didn’t 
see why the devil should have all the good tunes 
to himself;’ and I sing ‘Home, sweet home,’ 
and lots of those old tunes, to words of praise. 

“Til tell you what it is, Jessie—we’ll pray that 
our neighbour may be turned into a singing man 
himself—I mean one of the right kind. As he has 
a voice, ’tis a pity he shouldn’t use it; and when- 
ever he is, we'll give him the words. There are 
six different hymn-books in the cupboard, besides 
half-a-dozen new hymns I’ve cut out of odd maga- 
zines, and he shall have any of them he likes; but 
now I must see about my work.” 

“There’s not much in the house,” said John’s 
wife; “I believe there’s nothing more than that 
old waistcoat of Mr. Kennett’s to put new buttons 
on.” 

“Well, Jessie, let us praise God for that—there 
might not have been even that to do; and because 
there is not much work in the morning, it does 
not follow that there will not be a good lot by 
night. Let us be thankful for what we have; 
that’s the way to get more. Who knows, if we 
Praise for a waistcoat, we may get a coat—ay, 
and trousers too! 

* The work which earns our daily food 
Is found us, Lord, by Thee: 


Thee we will praise, for Thou art good, 
And that right willingly.’” 


It did not take long to finish Mr. Kennett’s 


Waistcoat, and by dinner-time our friend Patch | 











found himself without anything further to do. 
Now rent will not stand still because a man has 
no work; and the outgoings won’t stop because 
the incomings do. All of which John Patch knew 
very well; for though he was a praying man and 
@ praising man, he was a practical man too, as 
every Christian ought to be. Remember that, 
good reader—there are three “ P’s,” I perceive, all 
close together, and that will be helpful to the 
memory—prayer, praise, and practical exertion— 
and mind you attend to them all. 

“Now, Jessie, my wife, I must be stirring; and 
as work won’t always walk to us, we must walk to 


| it; so I'll just take my bag and go round to some 


of our’customers. Perhaps they have something 
sitting still.’ So saying, our worthy friend put 
Mr. Kennett’s waistcoat into his great black calico 
bag, and took himself off in search of work. 

Mr. Kennett’s housekeeper was very partial to 
the tailor, so on hearing that work was slack, she 
rummaged up some clothes of her master’s which 
required a little more doing to them than was 
within her reach; and then she told the tailor to 
call in upon a family which had just come to 
lodge iu the street. They might have something 
for him to do. 

Accordingly, John Patch betook himself to No. 
11 in the street, and there, to his great joy, having 
a good recommendation from the landlady, he was 
given two suits of clothes to unpick and clean. 
Moreover, if he made haste, and the work was 
satisfactorily done, he was to make two new suits 
for the two lads, who appeared to be urder the 
care of an old nurse. They looked weak, and thin, 
and delicate; and the kind-hearted little tailor 
pitied them, and supposed it must be from living 
always in some crowded street in London. He 
could not but contrast them with his own blooming 
little children, and hope that the sea-air would do 
them no end of good. 

There was no need for going any farther that 
day; here was work enough to pay the rent, and 
do a good deal more; and with his sack across his 
back, the little tailor trudged whistling home. 

As he came close to his own house, who should 
he see right before him but his morning’s enemy 
—the brewer’s man! And more than this, he met 
him under adverse circumstances ; for full of glee 
at having his bag so full, little Patch was singing 
a snatch of a hymn having reference to the pro- 
vision which for himself and his little family he 
had at that moment in his bag. 

“ Ah! here you come, you little wretch,” said 
Bill Taps; “and you’re at your morning’s work 
again. What are you making that noise for now ? 
One would think that with that bag on your back 
you had enough to do to trudge along, without 
making all that row.” 
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“ Why, ‘tis just this beg, that I’m singing , as if John Patch had been married to o Briteggl 
about,” said the tailor. “I have my rent in here, and that lady had left her uncomfortable maring 


and the baker, and as much as I generally have of | 


residence, where she may be seen at any time, 


the butcher too, for the next week; isn’t that, on any penny piece, altogether indifferent to the 
enough to make a man with a small family sing? | state of the weather; and had come to live with 


I don’t sing for nothing, Mr. Taps,” said the little | 
tailor, getting confidential, as up to the present his | kind of way 
neighbour had not given him a curse or two. 


him at No. 1, Ivy Place, in a settled and quiet 


“ Well, John,” said his wife to him, as he threy 


“Whenever I’m praising the Lord, ’tis always | down his bag upon the board, “ what speed haye 


because he has done me some good; or is going | you had?” 


to do it; or because he is good himself; and he | | «The best of speed,” said the tailor. “ Here are 


can’t be good him- 
self, without being RTT y ay 





good to me. You [wlll 
see now, I have 
here on my back 
a bag of blessings.” 

“ Don’t bether 
me with your bless- 
ings,” said the 
brewer's man— 
“perhaps ’tis a bag 
of curses, and if it 
isn’t, I hope it may 
be—that’s all.” 

“Oh, no fear of 
that,” answered the 
tailor, “I’m never 
afraid of curses. If 
people will curse 
me, then I say with 
the Psalmist, ‘ Let 
them curse, but 
bless thou: when 
they arise, let them 
be ashamed; but 
let thy servant re- 
joice.’ ” 


\ Mi 

















“The causeless curse 
shall never come 

And hurt the Christian 
in his home; 

"Twill turn to blessing 
at his door, 

On him, and his, and all 


his store.” ** He was to make two new suits for the two lads.”—>p. 411. 


As it was by no 





odds and ends to 
put stitches into, 
and two suits to un 
pick and clean, and 
make up as good 
as new; and there's 
a promise if they 
are well done, of 
there being some 
more to make; 
considering thatwe 
wererunning short, 
I don’t think I ever 
had more reason to 
call this a bag of 
blessings than to 
day. But would 
you believe it, wife? 
I met our neigh 
bour Taps outside; 
and when I told 
him this was what 
I called my sack, 
he said he hoped 
*twould be ‘a bag 
of curses;’ but I 
am not much afraid 
of that. And even 
if misfortunes and 
sorrow ever did 
come to us in this 
bag, though I don't 
well know howthey 
could, I certainly 
shouldn’t call them 


means clear to little Patch what use the brewer’s ; curses, nor you either, should you, wife?” 

man was about to make of the whip he held in his} “Not I, John; what many folk call curses ar 
hand, he skipped on as fast as he could with such | only blessings in disguise, as the saying is; and I 
a heavy load upon his back, and was soon safe| think we’ve known God long enough, and we 
and sound inside his own little house. There he | know him well enough, to believe that when he 
knew he was safe, for was not he, John Patch, an | sends trouble on his people, it is not to curs 


Englishman; and isn’t every Briton’s house his | them, but to do them good.” 


castle? and though John was not much of a| “ Ay—ay, Jessie; and we must learn to let 
garrison, still he had the law on his side, and he | God do us good in his own way. That’s one of 





had only to turn the key in the door and then the 


the things that a Christian has to learn. West 


Queen and all her army, horse, foot, and artillery | all for getting good, but it is too often for getting 


—to say nothing of every man-of-war she had, i 


it only in our own way; and God’s is often very 


were all bound to protect him, ay, just as much | different to that. Job went through a good deal 
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a 


pefore he got the big blessings which God had | of the good God, that he is cursing his people. 
for him at the end of his troubles; but he found |'The devil and bad men do all the cursing ; 


them at the end; and they were worth bearing 
something for. “Tis a bad view to be taking 


whatever he does to his people, he means as 
blessing.” 





DOROTHY DRAGGLETAIL. 


BY EDITH 


pqO you know, mamma,” said George 

| Bertrand, as he stood on the lawn 

u| watching his mother busily at work in 

(| the drawing-room, “do you know, mam- 

ma, Dolly always reminds me of that 

girl in the song? You know, there was ‘Kit, and 

Bess, and Moll, and Sue, and Dorothy Draggletail.’ 

I suppose she was an awful slut; I am sure our 
Dolly is.” 

Mrs. Bertrand’s eyes followed the direction of 
George’s, and stopped at a group playing croquet, 
tallest of whom was a girl with rather ragged-looking 
hair, a scraggy, growing figure, and a semi-long 
frock, with a large loop of it hanging out at the 
waist. She was in that stage of girlhood when she 
looked very much as if she had “ two left legs and 
somebody else’s arms,” so her untidy appearance was 
jnsome slight measure due to figure; but that is all 
the excuse we can possibly make for Dolly Bertrand. 
Rags, and tears, and rents, and general untidiness were 
her forte, and it is hardly to be wondered at that her 
very tidily-disposed brother George bestowed upon 
her the appropriate appellation of ‘‘Dorothy Draggle- 
tail.” 

“Dolly,” called Mrs. Bertrand. 

“Yes, mamma,” bawled Dolly back again, trium- 
phant at having sent her antagonist’s ball fifty 
yards off in amongst the petunias. 

“Come here, child,” said Mrs. Bertrand. 

Dolly was not generally disobedient, so she con- 
tented herself with pouting a bit and came. 

“Just look here,” said Mrs. Bertrand, putting her 
hand in Dolly’s truant gathers, “what an untidy 
creature you are. I wonder you’re not ashamed to 
put a frock on time after time in a condition that 
adecent beggar would be ashamed of. Now go at 
once and mend it.” 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Dolly, “I must finish 
that game first,” and before Mrs. Bertrand could 
say a word Dolly was off. She ran so fast, with 
her head down, that she nearly ran against an old 
gentleman who was making his way towards the 
house, 

“Hallo!” said he, “ whose young ragamuffin are 
you?” and he caught hold of Dolly by the shoulder. 
Just then Mrs. Bertrand and George walked up. 

“Iam Dolly Bertrand,” said the ragamufiin, 

“No, Dr. Constant,” interposed George, with a 
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very grave face; “allow me to present you to the 
veritable Dorothy Draggletail.” 
Dr. Constant made a profound bow, and said he 


| was delighted to have an introduction to so renowned 


a personage. 

Poor Dolly, with a crimson face, rushed away and 
locked herself in her own room. She dreaded to 
make her appearance at the tea-table, but her 
mamma sent for her, and to her immense relief Dr. 
Constant was gone. 

“ Come here,” said George. 

George was quite a young man, and Dolly had to 
obey him too, so she went. 

“Hem!” said George, turning her about ; “a little 
better, not quite the thing even now, Dorothy 
Draggletail. What are these cotton-ends sticking 
out here for? and, dear me! why this black velvet is 
sewn on with pink cotton ; how tasty, to be sure.” 

“ Dolly,” said her mamma, reproachfully. 

“Well, mamma,” stammered Dolly, “I lost my 
black cotton on the floor somewhere, and I hadn’t 
any more, so I was obliged to use pink.” 

‘ “Before you have any tea,” said Mrs. Bertrand, 
sternly, “ go and find your black cotton and sew the 
velvet on with it in a proper manner.” 

In half an hour down came Dolly to a cold cup of 
tea, and found the preserve already put carefully 
away in the eupboard, and the cake entirely demo- 
lished. 

Such scenes as this were happening daily. Mrs, 
Bertrand was in despair. It seemed as if Dolly had 
a genius for tearing her clothes, and an entire want 
of the mending talent. What did it matter to Dolly? 
She could play croquet just as well with a three- 
cornered rent in her print dress as without it. What 
was the use of brushing her hair nice and smooth 
before she went out, when the wind always made it 
so rough again directly ? What was the use of mend- 
ing such very tiny holes in your stockings? What 
was the use of sewing on a button, when a pin was 
so much more handy? What could be the utility of 
brushing a black velvet jacket, when it was so awfully 
dusty in the roads? Why in the world should one tack 
one’s tuckers in, when a pin here and there did splen- 
didly? True, they scratched now and then, but that 
was a very slight inconvenience, compared with the 
trouble of using a needle and thread. 

All these arguments, and many more, Dolly used 
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when occasion required, till she justified George’s | 


remark, that “ Dolly would never be hanged for want 
of an excuse.” 
Mrs. Bertrand resolved that this state of things 


could not last without doing permanent injury to | 
Dolly’s character, so she determined to commence to | 


check it at once, no matter what punishment she 
caused Dolly, or endured herself on account of it. 
Some friends of the Bertrands, who lived at a 
distance, had invited George and Dolly to attend a 
large croquet party at their house, and Dolly, who 


was exceedingly fond of the game, was anticipating | 


great enjoyment. 

“Now mind, Dolly,” said Mrs. Bertrand, “ every- 
thing upon you must be neat, or I shall not allow you 
to go.” With this warning Mrs. Bertrand left Dolly 
to prepare her own things; she was quite old 
enough surely. I am almost ashamed to tell you, 
but true it is that she was getting on fast towards 
fourteen. 

The auspicious day arrived. The sun was shining 
right royally, and Dolly was in a state of ecstasy. 

“You are sure that all your things are nice and 
tidy?” said Mrs. Bertrand at breakfast-time. 

“Oh, yes, mamma,” replied the child, with a 
slightly cloudy expression, “at least I have only a 
few things to see to.” 

“ What’s the precise meaning of few in your voca- 
bulary, Miss Dorothy ?” interposed George, who had 
appeared to be attentively reading the Times. 

“Oh, George! how tiresome you are. Why, I’ve 


got my gloves to mend, and the bows to sew on my | 


jacket, and my—and—and my frock to mend—that’s 
all.” 


“And quite enough too,” said Mrs. Bertrand; | 


“more than you'll get through properly, I know.” 
And so Dolly found. She managed to mend her 
gloves, she cobbled the bows on her jacket, somehow, 


she disposed of two or three necessary little jobs that | 


she had left out of George’s list, and she found she 
had not a minute to devote to her white muslin frock. 
Dolly looked at it in an agony. There it lay, staring 


her in the face, clean, stiff, and half the skirt out of 


the waist in various places. For desperate diseases, 


desperate remedies—so, we suppose, Dolly thought, or 


something like it. The never-failing pins came into 


requisition, the voluminous skirt-width was doubled | 


over and over till it fitted the vacant niche in the body 
and there pinned up. George was calling from the 
bottom of the stairs, “‘ Dolly, we shall be too late for 
the train.” Hurry Miss Draggletail must, and hurry 
she did, so much so that she was quite, red and hot 


when she stood in the dining-room before her | 


mamma. 

“Why, child, how your skirt hangs!” was Mrs. 
Bertrand’s first greeting. ‘Come here and let me 
look at you.” 


Dolly, whose face was redder than ever approached 
her mamma. 


“Well, I declare!” exclaimed that lady, “ if your. 
skirt is not actually pinned into the waist in three oy 
| four places. Dolly, you are incorrigible.” 
| “ Dorothy Draggletail fe murmured George, in an 
abstracted voice; then he continued, “Mamma, do 
you think I am bound to disgrace myself and yoy 
by taking that figure to the Langdon’s ?” ; 

“Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Bertrand, quietly, 
“Dolly must stay at home.” 

“Oh, mamma !—oh, George!’ sobbed Dolly, “let 
me go this once, oh, do, mamma! I will be more 
tidy, I really will, mamma; do let me go.” 

Mrs. Bertrand and George both looked very sorry 
and uncomfortable ; but they had a duty to perform, 
and they were determined not to flinch. 

“I could not think of taking you,” said George, 
seriously. 

« And I could not think of letting you go.” 

So, amidst Dolly’s broken-hearted sobs, George 
went alone. 

For some time there was silence in the room, 
| broken only by the sound of tears. Then Dolly 

roused herself, and began sullenly taking off her 

gloves. Mrs. Bertrand thought it time to speak. 
| oe Dolly,” said she, “ go up-stairs and change your 
| dress, and bring that white muslin down and mend 
| it.” 

It was a long time before Dolly made her appear- 
| ance with the dress in her hand. However, she did 
| come, and sat down to her work, now and then 
| heaving a deep sigh. 
When it was finished, “ Now, said Mrs. Bertrand, 

“have you any stockings that you have put away 
| unmended ?P” 
«Yes, mamma.” 
«Fetch them.” 
They, too, were fetched and dispatched. Then it 
| was dinner-time. 
After dinner, Mrs. Bertrand said, “Now, Dolly, 
| as you have begun the day so well, I should ad- 
| vise you to get as much mending as possible done, 
| I intended to take you two or three little country 
trips next week, but you shall not go to one unless 
| you make your clothes sound to go in.” 

Up-stairs went Dolly, and brought down such a 
medley of ragged frocks and petticoats and jackets 
and capes as surely never belonged to one child 
before. Her mother helped her a great deal, and 
with her help, I verily believe, all Dolly’s numerous 
| rags were mended before tea. 
| Mamma,” said Dolly, after tea; “I am gladl 
| did not go.” 

“Are you?” asked her mamma, apparently ul 
moved. 

“ Yes,” replied Dolly ; “because I didn’t deserve 
| to go, for one thing ; and, then, I have learnt that if 
| you only set about your mending in good earnest, you 
can get through an awful heap in a short time.” 

“That is all very well, Dolly,” said her mammay 
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i 
«but you know the old adage, ‘A stitch in time 
saves nine.’ If you were to attend to these things 
singly, you would never have a heap to mend.” 

When George came home he was agreeably sur- 
prised to find a cheerful smile on Dolly’s face; and 
he was so astonished at her improved appearance 
(for she had taken great pains with her hair, and 
sewn a tucker in her frock) that he requested to 
know where the particular fairy lived that had taken 
her in hand, as he wished to propose a vote of thanks 
to her. 

Dolly found more and more, after that, the value 
of a “stitch in time ;” and when the humorous Dr. 
Constant sent her a fully-appointed workbox, con- 
taining a note addressed to “ the veritable Dorothy 
Draggletail,” Dolly no longer deserved the title. 
She was the tidy, Miss Bertrand, although she kept 
the note to remind her of the time, as George said, 
when she was in deed and in truth “Dorothy 


Draggletail.” 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


183. What great men of Gilead displayed royalty 
toa fugitive king at the risk of their lives and pos- 








sessions had the usurper been successful ? 


184, Two young men fell victims toa curse, which 
had been pronounced five centuries previously—a 
curse which probably their father, who was the cause 
of the judgment, never knew, or had forgotten. 

185. Where is our Lord’s first recorded act of in- 
tercession ? 

186. Even in the presence of the Lord Jesus, sal- 
vation was voluntary. Show this. 

187. Give an instance from the Bible of each of 
the following characters :—(1) Those who believe in 
eternity, and live for it; (2) Those: who believe 
in the world, and live for it; (3) Those who believe 
in eternity, but live for the world. 

188. What was the great comfort of David under 
the realisation of sin ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 384. 
. Barzillai (2 Sam. xix. 35). 
2 Sam. iv. 4; ix. 7—13; xxi. 7. 
. Sarah’s grave (Gen. xxiii. 2). 
. David (1 Sam. xxvii., &c.). 
. Numb. x. 32. 
77. Pontius Pilate. 
178. Job. Jemima, daylight; Kezia, perfume; 
Kerenhappuch, a horn—i.e., plenty (Job xlii. 14). 
179. The Queen of¥#:eba. 
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Txoucut and theory must precede all action that | 
moves to salutary purposes. Yet action is nobler | 
in itself than either thought or theory. 

Tue climate of Egypt is feverous, and perspira- | 
tin is necessary to health; hence the Egyptian, ' 
meeting you, asks, ‘“‘ How do you perspire ? ”—“ Have | 
youeaten? Is your stomach in good order ?” asks | 
the Chinaman: a touching solicitude, which can | 
oly be appreciated by a nation of gourmands. 
The travelling Hollander asks you, “How do you 
go?” The thoughtful, active Swede demands, “Of 
what do you think?” The Dane, more placid, uses 
the German expression, “Live well?” But the 
greeting of the Pole is best of all: “Are you happy?” 

Tue people of the East measure time by the 
length of their shadow. Hence, if you ask a man 
what o’clock it is, he immediately goes into the sun, 
stands erect, then, looking where his shadow termi- 
nates, he measures his length with his feet, and tells 
you nearly the time. Thus, workmen earnestly 
desire the shadow which indicates the time for leaving 
their work. A person wishing to leave his toil says, 
“How long my shadow is in coming!” “Why did 
you not come sooner ? ’—** Because I waited for my 
shadow.” In Job vii. 2 we find it written, “As a 
Servant earnestly desireth the shadow, and as an 





hireling looketh for the reward of his work.” 


NOTES. 


Our most impatient recollections are of the 
patience that was not quite patient enough. Like 
the Esquimaux,\we had watched our ice-hole for 
hours, but turned our back upon it just before the 
seal came up, taking with us only our numbed toes 
and fingers for our pains. 


One of the best things said by the late George 
Peabody is this, spoken at a reunion at his native 
town: “It is sometimes hard for one who has 
devoted the best part of his life to the accumulation 
of money, to spend it for others; but practise it, and 
keep on practising it, and I assure you it comes to be 
a pleasure.” ; 


Tue horrible atrocities of the Skopzi, the fanatical 
sect of Russia, are still exciting the attention of 
Europe. A Russian paper gives an account: of one 
of their recent exploits. One day a party of 400 
of these fanatics left the town of Balatscow and 
proceeded to a neighbouring wood to pray. The 
scene witnessed on their return was horrible. A 
madman named Wasiloff declared that he was Son 
of God, and, after choosing twelve apostles from the 
party, called for a human sacrifice. Five victims 
were selected, placed on a number of wagons which 
had been piled up for the purpose, and burnt alive. 
A woman, who had distinguished herself by the 
violence of her religious paroxysms, seized the shaft 
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of the cart and beat two young girls to death ; | 


while another female was first trodden under foot | 
and then literally torn to pieces by the fanatical | 
crowd. Other details are given of the horrors en- | 
acted, which are utterly unfit for publication. The | 
governor of the town heard of the facts and sent a 
company of soldiers to the spot, where the whole party 
was arrested and placed in confinement, thus stopping 
further excesses. 
that the Russian authdrities are in perplexity how to 
deal with the members of this sect. 


A coop many old maids are 


had blossomed into brides. 


Tue following letter addressed to the Editor of 
THE Quiver, by the Treasurer of the Boys’ Honie at 
Regent’s Park Road, will, we are sure, be read with 
interest :— 


The little boy, William H., whom you mention as an inmate 
at the Children’s Hospital (see Quiver page 283), 
quite recovered from typhus fever, I have had much plehsure in 
admitting him into the Boys’ Home at Regent’s Park Road, 
where this once destitute, starved,\ 
now comfortably lodged. Here he ‘ll be clothed, properly 
fod and educated, and in time trained tozarn his own livelihood 
in some trade or service. He seems a } wmising little fellow, 
and I hope that I may, two or threc,.,ears hence, be able 
to report to you that he has fully justifzd the kindly notice 


of THE Quiver, and the valuable gare of the Children’s | 


Hospital. 


It is hardly to be wondered at 


like cloves, more | 
pleasantly useful in their present state than if they | 


having now | 


nd neglected orphan is | 


FIsHERMEN maintain that a _ seal-skin bri 
wherever it may be, when the tide begins to ehp 
| So do old habits linger, telling of bygone pleasant 
| life, in which we never again can share. 


in a trial, in which Erskine appeared against an 
officer, he spoke of him repeatedly as “the soldier,” 
| until at last the martial fire broke out with the 
reminder that he was an officer. Without appearing 
to notice the interruption, Erskine continued hig 
address, and on next referring to the man of war, he 
spoke of him as “this officer who is no soldier,” 


Tue following extract from the Jowrnal of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution will, we are sure, 
be of much interest to the many of our readers by 
whose kind contributions the “ Quiver Lifeboats” 
were established :— 

Mareate.—During a strong southerly wind and heavy rain 
on the 14th December, signal guns were heard from the light 
| ship in the Prince’s Channel. The Quiver, No. 1 lifeboat, sta 
tioned at Margate, was launched, and proceeded across the 
Margate and Tongue Sands, and up the Channel, and discovered 
the sloop La Jeune Fanny, of St. Malo, on the Girdler Sands, in 
a heavy sea. After some difficulty, the lifeboat got alongside 
and boarded the vessel. Press of canvas was then put on, and 
the sloop was forced over the bank, the tide rising at the time, 
and brought safely into Margate. From the position in which 
' the ship lay, she must soon have been broken up, and the crew 
of five men drowned, had not the lifeboat gone to her aid. She 
was constantly under water, the sea repeatedly making a com. 
plete breach over her and the lifeboat, and the service of the 
| latter was attended with much danger. 











Nore sy THE Epitor.—IlVe are glad to find that the appeal made in a receni number of THE Quiver has already met 


with so much success. 


Our veaders will always kindly bear in mind that we are compelled, by the requirements of an 
y , 


ever-increasing circulation, to go to ppess several weeks before the date of publication; hence the apparent delay in the 
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